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Abstract 
This study departs from traditional top-down, bilateral international relations 
analyses to explore how local and transnational issues influence state policy at a 
key site of interaction: the border. Regarding the Islamic Republic of Iran’s 
relations with Afghanistan and Pakistan, three issues illustrate this point: refugees, 
drugs, and insecurity in Baluchistan all impact society and state preferences. The 
study draws on elements of liberal and constructivist international relations 
theory, Joel Migdal’s multi-theoretical state-in-society approach, and border 
ontologies to explore how these transnational factors influence relations between, 
and among, states and societies. The border between Iran and its eastern 
neighbors serves as a point of departure for this analysis; it is the site of state- 
state, state-society, and society-society interaction. The transnational issues 
examined have an indirect and direct impact on Iran’s relations with Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. Indirectly, these issues influence society, impact inter-state-society 


interaction, and alter the security priorities of the state. More directly, refugees, 


drugs, and insecurity in Baluchistan simultaneously threaten and support certain 


state goals. In Iran’s relations with its eastern neighbors, sub-state and 


transnational issues influence policy alongside geostrategic calculations. 


Acknowledgments 


INTRODUCTION 

The nearly 2,000-kilometer border that conjoins Iran to Pakistan and Afghanistan 
is vast and inhospitable — it is also the locus of the issues molding interstate 
relations in one of the most dangerous corners of the world. As one journalist 
describes, it is an “endless, vacant country,” where “beige desert and beige sky 
[are] whipped together into a single coalescing haze by the accurately named 
Wind of 120 Days” (Mogelson 2012). This barren juncture is host to a range of 
forces that are directly and indirectly shaping Iran’s actions toward its unstable 
neighbors. It is a reality that is largely ignored in the foreign policy literature. 
When it comes to the Islamic Republic of Iran, discussions on international 
relations are dominated by tensions with the West, the nuclear issue, and interests 
in the Gulf. Yet local concerns stemming from Iran’s eastern neighbors present a 
more concrete threat than Israeli missile strikes or US regime change (Aman 
2013; Christensen 2011b). The spillover effects of war and decreased state 
authority in Afghanistan and Pakistan are altering Iran’s security priorities, 
impacting domestic developments, and punctuating relations. An analysis that 
focuses on international borders — both geographical and socially constructed 
spaces — reveals that these issues impact not just interstate relations, but 
interactions between, and among, states and societies. State-state, state-society, 


and society-society exchanges, often overlooked in foreign policy literature, are 


all shaped by local issues alongside geostrategic concerms. This study seeks to 


examine the border as a site of confrontation and interaction; a space that can 


reveal the impact of transnational issues on the formation of security threats, 


opportunities, and priorities. 


Departing from traditional top-down, bilateral international relations analyses. this 
study explores how local and transnational issues influence state policy at a key 
site of interaction: the border, Three issues illustrate this point regarding the 
Islamic Republic of Iran’s relations with Afghanistan and Pakistan: refugees, 
drugs, and insecurity in Baluchistan.” Each impact state and society preferences, 
and have a direct and indirect influence on Iranian policy. The study begins by 
critiquing the dominant paradigms in international relations (IR) theory, which 
often overlook the importance of society and transnational issues, An alternative 
theoretical framework is proposed: it incorporates select elements of liberal and 
constructivist IR theory and draws from Joel Migdal’s multi-theoretical state-in- 
society approach, as well as border ontologies, in order to analyze how 
transnational factors, and interactions between, and among, states and societies, 
influence policy. The limitations of this approach in general and in the Iranian 


case are touched upon. 


‘A Statist View’ provides a brief realist analysis of Iran’s policy toward its eastern 
neighbors, highlighting state goals for security and regional cooperation. The 
following section demonstrates the limitations of this lens. Three key border 


issues are examined — refugees, drugs, and insecurity in Baluchistan — focusing on 


> “Baluchistan” refers to the geographical area inhabited by the Baluch ethno-linguistic group, 
which stretches across sections of Iran, Afghanistan, and Pakistan 


each issue’s development since 2001, its impact on Iranian society and between 
cross-border societies, and its effect on Iranian state policy.’ These transnational 
issues have an indirect and direct impact on Iran’s relations with Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. Indirectly, they alter the security prionties of the state, societal 
preferences, and inter-state-society interaction. More directly, refugees, drugs, 
and insecurity in Baluchistan simultaneously threaten and support certain state 
goals. “A Border View’ explores the importance of the international boundary as a 
site of confrontation and connection. It shows how Tehran's aims for security in 
its neighbors have roots in local concerns. As Iran’s current relations with 
Afghanistan and Pakistan demonstrate, refugees, drugs, and insecurity 


Baluchistan shape Iranian policy alongside geostrategic calculations. 


* The year 2001 has been selected given the regional shifts since the US occupation of Afghanistan 
~ including the fall (and resurgence) of the Taliban, decreasing state authority along Pakistan's 
border zones, and Iran's arguable rise as a regional power — as well as the growth of the 
transnational issues selected over this timeframe (Koepke 2013) 


THEORETICAL APPROACH 

Limits of the Dominant Paradigms in International Relations 

The dominant neorealist international relations theoretical framework’ is 
insufficient to explain Iran’s foreign policy toward its eastern neighbors. The top- 
down insights it gleans are helpful benchmarks, or starting points for analysis; 
however, a closer look at interstate relations reveals the inadequacy of a purely 
statist view. Liberal international relations theory, as articulated by Moravesik 
(1997), adds a useful layer of inquiry in breaking the image of the singular state, 
with its focus on internal contests for power among domestic groups. Moravesik 
(1997) expands sub-state influence on foreign policy to include the transnational 
social context within which state policies are embedded. Yet an exclusive 
application of this approach risks overemphasizing domestic power brokers and 
regime type — often with an emphasis on democratic institutions. In all states, 
societal preferences influence state policy in direct and diffuse ways; sub-state 
groups are not negligible in policy formation even in a questionable democracy 
like Iran (Moravesik 1997; Tazmini 2014). Constructivism brings an important 
new layer of analysis by exploring how state interests and identity change through 


a process of social interaction (Wendt 1992). Yet an exclusive constructivist lens 


often overemphasizes the construction of identity, a process that nsks privileging 


the state once again (Keohane 2000). 


In examining Iran’s regional foreign policy, a bilateral, top-down analysis will 
paint only a limited picture. This study seeks to move beyond a state-to-state 


* See Waltz 1979 


approach to explore the ways in which the subnational and the transnational 
influence state preferences and actions. The border serves as useful point of 
departure for such an analysis. It is a microcosm of how state and society 
converge (Migdal 2004). Observers may note when the state is rejected, as in 
violations across its border; when it is privileged, through confrontations over 
such violations; and when it is disregarded, through alliances and identities that 
do not align with international boundaries (Luckham and Kirk 2013). Relations 
between bordering states are significantly marked by issues that relate to this 
geographical and socially constructed space (Marsden 2011: Migdal 2004). The 
border is a site of communication, cooperation, and confrontation. If interests are 
constructed through interaction, the border is a crucial site of analysis for state 


policy. 


Theoretical Point of Departure 

The issues stemming from Iran’s eastern borders are influencing the state’s 
foreign policy toward Afghanistan and Pakistan by altering security priorities, 
impacting domestic issues, shaping opinions among sub-state groups, and 
punctuating inter-state exchange. As states, sub-state societies, and issues interact, 
state agency is asserted and questioned. To some extent, policymakers in Iran 


have been able to use the altering security reality to push certain state goals: 


namely, increased regional power and cooperation among its neighbors. On the 


other hand, the border is the site of challenges to Iranian foreign policy and 


societal aims. Drawing from elements of Moravesik’s take on liberal international 


relations theory, we see that domestic and transnational society impact the social 
purposes underlying state preferences (1997). Though Moravesik’s framework ts 
frequently applied to state institutions and political representation, this paper 
makes the claim that the ramifications of the issues along Iran’s eastern border are 
affecting elements of Iranian society and influencing the security preferences of 
the Iranian state. The threats of a destabilized Afghanistan and insecure Pakistan 
are visible within domestic Iran today — in the form of increased drug users, 


resentment against refugees, and rising Baluch frustration. 


Adding a constructivist layer, we see how interactions between states foster 
alliances and create new risks (Wendt 1992). This study moves beyond Wendt’s 
focus on interstate relations to incorporate how state-society, society-society, and 
state-state interactions all contribute to the formation of security threats, 
opportunities, and priorities. Joel Midgal exemplifies this multi-theoretical 
framework well in his state-in-society approach. Migdal argues that the state must 
be examined in its dual form, as a “powerful image of a clearly bounded, unified 
organization,” whose leaders project their aims as the state’s sole interests, and as 


“the practices of a heap of loosely connected parts or fragments” (Migdal 2001, 


p.22). The state is both “a part of society and apart from society” (Migdal 2004, 


p.18). This paper uses Migdal’s framework as a point of departure, in order to 
speak of the state and society in ‘singular’ terms, recognizing they are constructs 
of multiple parts, and to explore how states and societies are both separate and 


interconnected. Expanding this point in reference to the border, on the one hand, 


fragments of the state forge networks with groups across state barriers, erasing the 
bounded portrayal of the singular state (Migdal 2001). Simultaneously, socially 
constructed boundaries — like international borders — reinforce difference between 
“sovereign” nation-states (Migdal 2004). The many layers of interaction at the 
border reveal the importance of examining the state in its dual form — as 


representative of and separate from society. 


The multi-theoretical approach presented here helps reveal the numerous sub- 
state, transnational, and ideational elements that influence Iranian foreign policy 
toward its eastern neighbors. It is a more complex and more accurate picture. The 
impact of bottom-up factors is further evidenced in reviewing Iranian policy 
toward two very different states, with different geostrategic alignments. 
Moreover, a multi-state view allows for an appreciation that foreign policy issues 
cross state boundaries. As Iran’s current relations with Afghanistan and Pakistan 
show, refugees, drugs, and insecurity in Baluchistan shape Iranian policy 


alongside geostrategic calculations. 


Limitations and Clarifications 
There are a number of limitations with an approach that seeks to combine a top- 


down discussion of foreign policy with bottom-up domestic and transnational 


issues. Chiefly, this study risks simplifying a number of complex topics in order 


to provide a wide overview of the issues plaguing Iran’s eastern borders. A multi- 


theoretical approach also introduces criticism for ignoring key elements within 


each framework. In using constructivism solely to examine how interests shift 
through interaction, due to constraints of space this paper ignores the crucial role 
identity formation plays in relationships. Focusing on local issues also neglects 
how interaction between states and international society can impact decision- 
making. Finally, a limited appropriation of liberalism invites criticism for 
inadequately exploring the link between domestic political structures and foreign 
policy. Despite these faults, the approach adopted here seeks to present an 
alternative view of international affairs; one that considers the interplay between 
states, domestic societies, and transnational elements in influencing relationships 


across international borders. 


Further clarification is required on the paper's claim that effects on society impact 
state policy in the case of Iran. Both a democratic and authoritarian government, 
with a revolutionary identity, the Islamic Republic of Iran is unique. However, the 
full complexities of domestic Iranian politics are beyond the scope of this study. 
The paper instead follows agreement among leading scholars on Iran that 
domestic politics do influence Iranian foreign policy in a number of ways (Adib- 


Moghadam 2008, 2014; Tazmini 2014; Abedin 2011). Briefly summarized, these 


include first a complex and multifarious foreign policy apparatus. At the apex is 


the Velavat-e-Fagih, or Supreme Leader, seen as the ultimate determinant of 
foreign policy — though this influence is usually exerted indirectly (Rizvi 2012: 
Abedin 2011). Beneath the Ayatollah is a web of structures: the Supreme National 


Security Council, the Islamic Revolutionary Guards Corps, the State Expediency 


Discernment Council, and the Foreign Ministry all contribute to Iran’s foreign 
policy in practice. The result is a range of competing interests, and at times 
Movazikari or parallelism, whereby confusion and even contradictory actions 
occur (Abedin 2011). Second, returning to Migdal’s approach, while the Islamic 
Republic can be spoken of as having “strategic priorities”, these are not set in 
stone, their application varies based on domestic, regional, and international shifts 
(Tazmini 2014). Indeed, in the 35 years since the Revolution, Iran’s foreign 
policy priorities have undergone several significant changes (Ramanzani 2013). 
Adib-Moghaddam articulates that there is a growing “pluralistic momentum” in 
Iranian society, whereby “the clerical establishment can no longer take for granted 
the allegiance of their client social strata” (2014). Regarding recent overtures to 
negotiate with the US, “Rouhani (and all the presidents before him for that matter) 
are products and not drivers of these changes which are determined by the 
preference settings of Iranian society” (Adib-Moghaddam 2014). The state may 
tout the same priorities, but “broader historical subterranean shifts” have a clear 
impact “on foreign policy articulation and behavior” (Tazmini 2014). More 
generally, changes in societal preferences can alter state preferences in indirect 


ways. 


Departing from this assumption, this paper aims to examine how a number of sub- 


state border issues are impacting both the Iranian state and society in its current 


form: it suggests that these issues are having a transformative effect on society, to 


which the state is responding, but it does not speculate how this will impact 


governance in the future. This paper argues simply that neither the state nor 


society exist in a vacuum; each are independent of and dependent on the other. 


Moreover, this interaction impacts foreign affairs — from the ground up and the 


top down. 


A STATIST VIEW 

The politics and international relations of the Islamic Republic of Iran have been 
the subject of a vast body of literature. Though the physical territory has a much 
longer history, the 1979 Revolution “fundamentally changed the way [ran was 
approximated as an abstraction and an absolute... the Revolution radically 
questioned Iran’s historical consciousness, the country’s self awareness and 
Jjahanbini (world-view)” (Adib-Moghaddam 2008, p.4). But the resultant Islamic 
Republic is, above all else, a nation state. Despite strands of revolutionary 
thought, arguably institutionalized in governmental policy, “as a nation-state, Iran 
[has] had to live in the real world of the international system” (Adib-Moghaddam 
2014; Ramazani 2013). Like all states, Iran pursues national interests within its 


region that may be examined through a realist, geopolitical lens. 


Even a realist view of Iran’s foreign policy toward Afghanistan and Pakistan is 
largely overlooked in literature on the Islamic Republic’s international affairs. 
This space is dominated largely by two subjects: Iran’s relations with the West 
since 1979, as well as its nuclear ambitions; and the tense interactions between 
Iran and the Gulf states (Takeyh 2009, Adib-Moghaddam 2008). Recent analyses 


add Iran’s role in Syria and Iraq to this body of work (Barzegar 2008: Goodarzi 


2009). Iran’s eastern borders are st rtling absent from the major tomes on the 


Islamic Republic’s foreign policy, though since 2001 there has been a rise in 
shorter reports on Iran’s influence in Afghanistan, primarily from an American 


policy perspective (Lamb et al. 2014; Shelala et al. 2012; Laipson 2012; Nader et 


al. 2014). There are only a handful of reports on Iran’s relations with Pakistan, the 
majority of which stress “politico-strategic contours” in the wider region, or the 
impact of the US on the relationship (Alam 2004, Kumar 2008). There is a 
misconception that Iran’s eastern borders are not a priority for the state, compared 
to its westward aims. The assumption that Iran’s “relationship with Afghanistan 
(and other South Asian states) is a lower priority,” or its “strategic interests 
remain limited” compared the Gulf and the Levant is not only questionable, but 
overlooks the key transformations that are influencing Iran’s aims and the 


development of the region (Lamb et al. 2014; Shelala et al. 2012). 


In fact, the evolution of Afghanistan and Pakistan — along with Iraq — since 2001 
have weakened Tehran’s enemies and transformed Iran into a more significant 
regional power (Milani 2009). The two states also form a central part of Iran’s 
rarely reported “Look to the East” strategy, which aims to expand the state’s 


energy and economic ties to major powers in Asia and increase security in central 


and south Asia (Barzegar 2014). The unstable security situations in Afghanistan, 


and increasingly in Pakistan, pose a threat to Iran. The most frequently stressed 
ramification is the US’ increased presence in the region. Since 2001, Iran has 
actively sought to limit US influence in Afghanistan, and to a lesser extent, 
Pakistan (Bhadrakumar 2011). Strikingly, in 2007 it was reported that Iranian 
weapons were found with Taliban soldiers in Western Afghanistan, presumably as 
a means to frustrate US advances (Kutty 2014b). Reducing the influence of “the 


Great Satan” has been an existential priority for Tehran, especially as elements 


within the establishment continue to propel fears of a US-led regime change 
(Laipson 2012). However, it is a mistake to assume this is Iran’s only objective 


toward its eastern neighbors. 


Stull keeping to a top-down narrative, Tehran has other issues to consider in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. Iran is concerned about the resurgence of anti-Shi'a 
forces, including the Taliban and Al Qaeda-like networks — a topic that has its 
own wealth of literature (Milani 2006). (As will later be shown, this concern is 
not only due to religious conflict — the close link between terrorist groups and 
drug smuggling is a central worry). Stepping outside the defensive lens, Iran is 
also seeking to achieve a number of goals in its neighboring states. Adib- 
Moghaddam (2014) argues that there are several broad, clear priorities, or 
“strategic preferences”, in Iranian foreign policy that have remained prevalent 
since the Revolution. Though these interests are not set in stone, they are 
“systemic, cultural and institutionalized”, and as such have not changed 
dramatically between leaders. These aims are not simply regime survival — a goal 
all states share. Besides reduction of American hegemony, they include regional 
(and Islamic) cooperation, economic independence, and growth of Iranian power 
(Adib-Moghaddam 2014; Tazmini 2014). Each of these interests is apparent in 
Iran’s relations with its eastern borders.° For the purpose of this paper, two key 
priorities come to the fore: an aim for security in both states and increased 


regional cooperation — led by the Islamic Republic (Barzegar 2014). 


* For additional state-based analyses of Iran’s interests in Afghanistan and Pakistan, particularly 
increased economic exchanges, see: Milani 2006; Kutty 2014, Shelala et al. 2012, Barzegar 2014; 
Bhadrakumar 2011 


However, the above description only captures a portion of the picture. Iran’s most 
pressing aim in Afghanistan and Pakistan appears to be stability — not only to 


reduce the influence of the US and expand Iranian power; stability is essential to 


WC border issues, amplified by decreased state authority in Afghanistan and 


Pakistan’s border zones, that have crossed into Iran (Christensen 201 1b). These 
issues, spillover effects of decades of war, are influencing the state’s policies in 
direct and diffuse ways. In fact, the majority of Iran-Pakistan cooperation actually 
centers on terrorism and drug trafficking; some argue that Iran’s aims for greater 
energy exchange are no more than a “pipeline pipe dream” (Boggs 2013). In 
Afghanistan, all Tehran’s money and support cannot mask growing discontent 
among returned refugees, nor is it stemming the flow of drugs that is destabilizing 
Iranian society. As Laipson puts well, “It is too simple to suggest that Iran’s 
paramount interest in Afghanistan is to get the United States out... Today, it 
harbors deep concerns about conditions in Afghanistan that have significant 
economic and social costs for Iran” (2012, p.3). Or as Christensen argues, water 
rights, refugees, and drug trafficking are “bonds of mutual dependence, which 
impel Iran to engage politically” with both states (201 1b, p.5). Refugees, drugs, 
and insecurity in Baluchistan impact Iranian society and the state’s policies. The 
following sections will show how these transnational issues derive from and are 
amplified by the interaction between states and societies at the border, in turn 


influencing state policy. 


TRANSNATIONAL BORDER ISSUES 

Refugees and Migrants 

Migration exemplifies the significance, and futility, of international borders. The 
interaction between migrant populations in Iran and the Iranian state and society. 
compounded by domestic and regional shifts, has had an impact on state and 
society relations (Shelala et al. 2012). This section will focus on the significant 
number of Afghan refugees and migrants currently living in Iran. The large influx, 
coupled with state pushback and a deteriorating domestic economy, has led to 
increased tensions between sectors of Iranian society and Afghan refugees. At the 
state level, Iran has used the refugee issue as a political bargaining tool, furthering 
its interest in an Afghan state favorable to Iranian goals, However, frustrations 
among sub-state groups, particularly returned Afghans, may also be threatening 
Iran’s efforts to exert positive soft power in traditional spheres of influence in its 
neighbor. Sub-state tensions speak to a process of ‘othering’, the formation of an 
internal boundary between those protected by the state and those outside, as well 
as a demarcation between this state and those it protects (Migdal 2004). This 
othering contributes to the formation of a threat, altering the security priorities of 


the state. 


Though this section focuses on Iran-Afghan relations, Pakistan plays an important 


role in the equation. It has increasingly been the site of most border crossings, 


furthering Iranian claims that Pakistan has not done enough to secure its territory. 


This issue will be explored in greater detail in the proceeding sections, which 


evidence the link between the flow of people, drugs, and ideas across the border. 
A closer look at Afghan refugees and migrants in Iran reveals a complex web of 


interactions that is affecting sub-state relations and state policy. 


Background 

Iran’s border with Afghanistan and Pakistan does not have the same fluidity as the 
frequently yoked-together “Af-Pak’ frontier (Marsden and Hopkins 2011). But the 
extent and history of movement across the Iranian border should not be 
underplayed. Afghan laborers have migrated to Iran since the 19" century; among 
young male Hazara, migration from central Afghanistan to Iranian cities is even 
considered a “rite of passage to adulthood and a step toward manhood” (Monsutti 
2007, p.167). However, the flow of refugees from Afghanistan to Iran over the 
past 30 years has challenged traditional policies toward migration. According to 
UNHCR (2014), Iran “continues to host one of the largest and most protracted 
refugee populations in the world,” largely the result of the decades of war and 
conflict in its neighboring states, In 2011, the number of registered refugees living 
in Iran was recorded at 882,000, of which more than 840,000 were from 
Afghanistan (UNHCR 2014). However, these numbers do not take into 
consideration the number of refugees who continue to live in Iran illegally. It is 


estimated that as of 2014, around 2.4 million Afghan refugees live in Iran, over 


half of weer" valid paperwork (Kutty 2014b). 


The mass influx of Afghan refuges dates to the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 
1979, after which over 2.6 million entered Iran (Rajaee 2000). Initially, Iran 
adopted a relative open-door policy, granting the majority of Afghan refugees 
“involuntary migrant’ rather than refugee status. As such, they were allowed legal 
indefinite leave, subsidized health care and food, and free primary and secondary 
education (Rajaee 2000). War and economic decline led Iran to shift its lenient 
stance by the 1990s, when it began a significant program of “forced voluntary 
repatriation” (Christensen 201 1b; Rajaee 2000). Iran proceeded to discourage the 
resurgence of refugees following the Taliban’s rise, purposefully denying 
documents to thousands of new Afghans who managed to pass the border 


throughout the 1990s (Rajaee 2000, p.57). 


The tide of refugees and Iran’s subsequent pushback continued to accelerate after 
2001. Tehran introduced increasingly cumbersome regulations and bureaucratic 
impediments to prevent refuges from integrating into society, and initiated several 
more programs of mass repatriation (Christensen 201 1b). Yet it was in 2007 
under President Ahmadinejad that the “illegal immigrant” became particularly 


politicized, partly due to the rise of a conservative power base and a shift in 


domestic priorities. In 2012, Iran deported nearly 700 Afghans a day, 30 percent 


more than the previous year (Mogelson 2012). But migration across the border 
remains for many Afghans a key feature of an increasingly transnational life. 
Monsutti argues, “it seems unlikely that the back-and-forth movements will stop 


while they constitute a key livelihood strategy” (2007, p.168). 


The criminalization (and securitization) of refugees has led to an increase in 
illegal migration, furthered by existing ethnic networks, and increasingly, drug 
smuggling routes (Davin 2009; Mogelson 2012). Since Iran erected a 15-foot 
concrete barrier along the Afghan border, migrants are increasingly traveling 
through Pakistan, working through Baluch networks in all three states. 
Reportedly, the security is not as strict along the Pakistani border, where agents 
still accept bribes to allow migrants passage (Mogelson 2012). Though Pakistan 
hosts a staggering 1.6 million Afghan migrants, a 2009 UNHCR report found that 
many prefer the employment opportunities in neighboring Iran (UNHRC 2014; 


Davin 2009). In fact, immigration flows may have shifted from a security 


imperative to an opportunity choice. UNHRC found “the migratory phenomenon 


is economic, social and cultural, and has its roots in the history of refugee 
movements but is clearly no longer a refugee migration issue” (Davin 2009). This 


poses problems for Iran’s struggling economy. 


Effect on Society 

In Iran, the securitization of migrants has become intertwined with domestic 
economic struggles. Afghan immigrants make up a key portion of the workforce; 
97 percent live in urban or semi-urban areas, and work in low-paid sectors, 
including unskilled manual labor (UNHCR 2014: Christensen 2011b). But as Iran 
struggles to battle unemployment and lift the weight of the international sanctions 
regime, cheap labor migrants pose a potent political issue. International sanctions 


have contributed to sharp declines in oil production and exports, as well as 


banking sectors. This, coupled with poor economic policies, precipitated a drop in 


GDP between 5 and 8 percent in 2012, and the highest budget deficit in 14 years. 
The rial has also depreciated in value by two-thirds since 2011 (Lamb et al. 2014). 
Iran’s economic woes are compounded by population growth and urbanization — 
as well as a lack of urban infrastructure — and rising youth unemployment (Lamb 
et al. 2014). These factors, as well as increased taxes to support refugees, have 
helped turn Afghans living in Iran into scapegoats (Tober 2007). Iranians often 
accuse Afghans of stealing jobs, and social tensions are on the rise (Nader 2014, 
Tober 2007). “Where the cost of living is high and jobs are scarce,” Tober (2007) 
explains, “Afghans tn Iran are officially and unofficially blamed for a variety of 
other social and physical ills” (p.273). These include cnme, drug trafficking, and 
infectious diseases. There is a perception that Afghans are a burden on state 
resources, one that agents of the state do not dispute (Tober 2007). Indeed, state’s 


actions and societal opinions appear to reinforce each other. 


The flow and return of migrants has impacted Afghan public opinion in a variety 
of ways. Among many refugees, Iran is considered home; a number of young 
Afghans were born in Iran, and unlike the large percentage of refugees housed in 
camps in Pakistan, over 95 percent of Afghan refugees have been integrated into 
Iranian cities and villages (Tober 2007). Yet as Iranian state policies and societal 
opinions toward refugees and migrants have shifted, so have Afghan sentiments 
about their host population. Tober’s (2007) extensive interviews with Afghans in 


Iran revealed growing tensions between the two groups: many in urban centers 


reported that they no longer felt welcome in Iran. These opinions have moved 
with repatriated refugees back to Afghanistan. Around 70 perfect of Afghan 
migrants in Iran are Hazara and Tajiks, communities traditionally favorable to 
Iran (Nader 2014). However, protests have risen in Afghanistan against 
mistreatment and even abuse of refugees, “damaging Iran’s image and creating 
cultural tensions between the two societies” (Nader 2014; Laipson 2012, p.4). In 
the southwestern Afghan province of Nimruz, a reporter noted a number of 
posters bearing pictures of men hanged from construction cranes, with the words 
“Unforgivable Crimes of the Iranians Against the People of Afghanistan.” or 
“Crimes of the Revolutionary Guards” (Mogelson 2012). These may also relate to 
the growing connection between people and drug smuggling across the border, 
which will be explored in the proceeding sections. The changes in the Iranian 
state policies, combined with domestic and regional contexts, impact the 
interaction between Iranian society and Afghan refugees. Shifting conceptions of 
the ‘other’ are having a bottom-up effect on relations between the two societies, 


creating growing spheres of mistrust and animosity (Paker 2002). 


Impact on State Policy 


As it has impacted the societies in question, the large presence of Afghan refugees 


has also had an effect on bilateral relations (Nader 2014, Omidi 2013; Zarif and 
Majidyar 2009). On one hand, the Iranian state has employed the issue in an 
attempt to exert influence over Afghan policy. Tehran has used the threat of 


deportation as a political bargaining tool. A mass repatriation initiated in 2007 


may have been a (successful) strategy to increase pressure on the new Afghan 
government. Indeed, the new influx of Afghans aided in tripling the population of 
Kabul to 4.5 million in 2008 (from 1.5 million in 2001), contributing to 
unemployment and instability (Christensen 201 1b, p.26). Tehran allegedly 
threatened additional deportations to pressure Kabul against signing a strategic 
security agreement with the US in 2012 (Kutty 2014b). A Human Rights Watch 


expert concurred, “the Afghan government is in no position to handle a massive 


influx of penniless displaced families. Iran knows this and routinely uses Afghan 


migrants as a political football” (Heather Barr, quoted in Mogelson 2012). Such 
threats have also led to tensions between Tehran and Kabul (Mohammadi 2013). 
Afghanistan’s Foreign Minister has publically denounced alleged killing and 
injuring of migrants on the border. “Firing at Afghan civilians who wanted to go 
to Iran for work is against religious, cultural and good neighbourly relations,” an 
official statement read (BBC 2013). Yet Iran has continued to use the refugee 
issue to assert its political will in Afghanistan. A news clipping illustrates this 
point: in a 2013 meeting between the two heads of state, Rouhani assured Karzai 
that the visas of Afghans living in Iran would be extended, reiterating Iran’s will 
to promote “brotherly” relations between the two states. The Iranian leader added, 
“the presence of foreign forces in Afghanistan and other countries sets the stage 


for extremism in the region” (Pajhwok 2013). 


However, the societal shifts outlined above, themselves influenced by state 


policies, may be challenging other Iranian aims. Particularly, anti-Iranian 


sentiment runs against Iran’s efforts to exert “soft power’ in its traditional spheres 
in influence in Afghanistan, especially in Herat, where Iran has invested heavily 
in reconstruction and development (Milam 2006; Kutty 2014b). Today, 
allegations of Iranian mistreatment of Afghans, coupled with pushback against 
some of Iran’s more overt influence in Herat, has caused a rise in anti-Iranian 
sentiment in the province. In 2013, Herat’s new governor openly complained 
about the “unfriendliness of Iran” (Kutty 2014b, p.148). Even the suggestion that 
Iranian-educated Afghans might be more favorable to Tehran’s politics may be 
unfounded. One report notes that some Iranian-educated Hazara are reportedly 
more drawn to a Tehran youth culture that is critical of the Islamic Republic 
(Nader 2014). Finally, the rise in illegal immigration is furthering an informal 
economy on which border communities are dependent, challenging Iran’s efforts 
to stem migration. A resident of the Afghan province Nimruz told a Western 
reporter, “Our life depends on this smuggling business. If this ends, we will have 


nothing. There’s no other work here” (Mogelson 2012). 


The influx of Afghan refugees and migrants is impacting societal and state 


preferences. The interaction between (and among) sub-state groups and the state 


is also altering interests and opinions, setting the seeds for a rise in tensions. 


Crucially, the political and economic strain of refugees speaks to Iranian aims for 


security and development in Afghanistan. 


Drugs 

The rise in Afghanistan’s drug trade since 2001 has intimately affected Iran 
(Christensen 201 1a). From a state perspective, the close link between narcotics 
and the Taliban makes halting trafficking a security imperative (Barzegar 2014). 
The trade has also touched Iran’s domestic population, requiring a significant 
investment of state personnel and resources. Interestingly, the majority of the 
regional cooperation Iran seeks has centered on the issue of illegal drugs. While 
fortifications along the border have at times brought Afghanistan, Pakistan, and 
Iran into confrontation, the issue has also driven cooperation and increased Iran’s 
regional role. Constructivism allows for the possibility of reshaping interests 
through interaction; states’ daily cooperation over border issues, in this case 
drugs, may be providing a platform for increased trust, and therefore improved 


relations between all three capitals. 


Background 
The numbers on narcotics are striking. Afghanistan produces around 90 percent of 
the world’s opium, between 30 and 50 percent of which comes to Iran, where it is 


consumed by 1-4 million addicts (Laipson 2012; Aman and Slavin 2013). Most 


users are between 18 and 25 years old, making Iran host to “one of the most 


severe addiction problems in the world” (Aman and Slavin 2013). A 2010 report 
estimated that 40 percent of global opium usage occurs in Iran (Bagherpour and 


Farhad 2010). That which is not used is transited through to the Middle East and 


Europe. The illicit opiate trade from Afghanistan garners approximately US$61 


billion, or 90 percent of the $68 billion global trade (Alvi 2014). 


Each year, billions of dollars of this trade crosses the border between Afghanistan 
and Iran, and increasingly Pakistan, in the form of illicit drugs and smuggled 
goods (see Figure 2. Appendix). Iran uses advanced surveillance, including 
unmanned aenal vehicles, and has an extensive border police (Laipson 2012). The 
state has the highest seizure rates in the world: 89 percent of the world’s opium 
and 41 percent of the world’s heroine and morphine are intercepted in the Islamic 
Republic (UNODC 2011). Congruently, Iran currently has among the world’s 
harshest narcotics laws. The death sentence is mandatory for possession of more 
than 30 grams of heroin, morphine, or methamphetamines, and executions are 
frequently carried out through asphyxiation — hanging by crane (Mogelson 2012). 
The Iran Human Rights Documentation Center reported that about 70 percent of 
over 2,000 executions since 2011 were for “drug-related offenses” (Alvi 2014). 
Iran spends about US$1 billion every year and dedicates 12,000 armed officers to 
fight the spread of narcotics, 3,700 police have died doing so in the past 30 years 


and tens of thousands have been injured (Alvi 2014, UNODC 2011). 


Iranian officials insist that the recent levels of opiate usage are a direct result of 


the US occupation of Afghanistan. Under the previous Taliban control, poppy 


cultivating was banned (though this is contested) and production was at an all 


time low (Barzegar 2014). The US occupation failed to implement a cohesive 


plan to eliminate poppy fields: since 2001, opium cultivation increased by over 
2.500 percent (Alvi 2014). When the Taliban regained limited control they began 
to use opium production and smuggling as a key new means of finance. The UN 
Office on Drugs and Crime reported that the group’s revenue from drug 
trafficking reached US$155 million in 2009 (Alvi 2014). US officials concur that 
the Taliban now relies heavily on the drug trade, to the extent that, “If you cut off 
all the gulf-donor funding. every rupee of it, and leave the narcotics trade intact, 
they Il be able to continue unabated” (US embassy official, quoted in Mogelson 
2012). For Iran, the narcotics trade poses a significant threat: at the domestic 
level, drugs impact society and increase criminal activity; at the regional level, 
they allow the operation of powerful narco-terrorist networks, including ones 


ideologically bent against the Shi'a Islamic Republic. 


Effect on Society 

The expanding drug trade has had a clear effect on Iranian society.’ Iran’s 
National Drug Control Headquarters named drug addiction the state's “largest 
social harm and a major threat for the national health and security” (Houk 2011). 
The Economist links the increased availability of hard drugs and worsening 
economic prospects among Iran’s youth population as key contributing factors to 
the rise in usage. In 2013, amplified by new rounds of US and EU sanctions, 
official youth unemployment reached 28 percent, while inflation approached 42 


percent annually. Drug use is prevalent among low-income youth males, but the 


° See Christensen (201 1a) for the impact the idea of drugs and immorality ts having on Iran’s 
religious image 


proportion of female drug addicts has doubled in the past three years to reach 10 
percent of the total addicted population (Adib 2014). Related health concerns, 
including HIV, have also increased. The HIV-infected population doubled 
between 2001 and 2011; 70 percent of the total reportedly through contaminated 
syringes (Houk 2011). In addition to the concerns above, the drug trade has 
increased criminal activity. Forty-seven percent of professional drivers in Iran are 
in direct contact with drug smugglers (Adib 2014). The problem intimately affects 
Sistan-Baluchistan, Iran’s poorest province bordering Pakistan and southern 
Afghanistan. Tehran claims that the Baluch terrorist group Jundallah, whose 
activities will be examined in greater detail in the next section, has close ties to 
the drug trade (Milani 2014), It is clear that the state is concerned with the cost of 
drugs on society. Some reports suggest that the state spends up to US$5.7 billion 
annually on addiction prevention and treatment (Aman and Slavin 2013). While 
there has been an increase in government-run and private rehabilitation centers, 
“faulty perspective and policies” have thus far failed to curb Iran’s addiction 


problem (Adib 2014). 


Impact on State Policy 


As for state relations, drugs have provided an opportunity for regional, and 


perhaps even larger international cooperation. Narcotics have been a significant 
area of accord between Iran, Afghanistan, and Pakistan, mostly through the 
Triangular Initiative, initiated with the help of the UNODC in 2007 (Koepke 


2013). The initiative, “through promoting partnerships on border security and 


regional cooperation to deal with drug trafficking, has helped to forge an 
unprecedented level of cooperation between the three countries” (UNODC 2011). 
In 2011, joint operations and intelligence sharing led to the seizing of 420 tons of 
narcotics, or 40 percent of the heroine seized in the world (AFP 2011). Many 
argue that the initiative’s “effort is marginal at best”, however, it is a clear 
manifestation of the regional cooperation Iran seeks to foster (Fiirstenberg 2013). 
Narcotics, along with security and terrorism, has been a key agenda item at 
trilateral meetings between state leaders (BBC 2009). Moreover, Iran’s role at the 
forefront of anti-drug trafficking has helped the state project itself as a regional 
leader (Erdbrink 2012). Government officials have hosted and attended a range of 
international summits against narcotics, including in cooperation with 
international agencies (Houk 2011). Tehran appears eager to link its efforts to its 
larger role in Afghan reconstruction. It is a debt Kabul recognizes: in a 2013 
meeting between Rouhani and acting Afghan Foreign Minister Osmani in 2013, 


the latter thanked Iran for continuing to host millions of refugees and called 


Tehran a “harbinger” in the campaign against narcotics trafficking (Press TV 


2013). Given the vast amount of differences between the three states, narcotics, 
terrorism, and security are some of the few issues around which all parties can 
coalesce. Iranian Interior Minister Najjar has noted that agreements over border 
cooperation are the most effective regional measures to date, and an opportunity 


to expand regional structures (The Nation 2012). 


Like refugees, drugs are a clear manifestation of the security threat a destabilized 
Afghanistan and Pakistan poses to Tehran. Iran has been working on a barrier via 
“a series of embankments, canals, trenches, and cement walls sprawled along the 
eastern border” to curb drug trafficking (UNODC 2011). This effort began along 
the Afghan border in 2006, when Iran invested in a concrete wall, more than 150 
border watchtowers, trenches, and training to Afghan border agents (Zarif and 
Majidyar 2009). The state aimed to seal the whole border with concrete by 2010 
(Zarif and Majidyar 2009). While the effort has curbed passage from Afghanistan, 
it has only shifted the drug trade to Pakistan. There are a reported fifty smuggling 
routes through Pakistan’s Sistan-Baluchestan, particularly in Mirjaveh, Zahedan, 
and Iranshahr. In 2012, during the sixth trilateral meeting on narcotics, Pakistan 
and Iran agreed to replace the barbed wire along their border with concrete (The 
Nation 2012). An Iranian newspaper suggested aims to completely seal the 
eastern border by 2015. According to an Iranian general, only 10 percent of the 
southern border with Pakistan remains open; in three years “the border will be 


sealed even to pedestrians” (The Express Tribune 2011). 


Yet the 1,845-kilometer border that separates Iran from Afghanistan and Pakistan 
consists of largely mountainous or desert terrain (UNODC 2008). Even with a 


vast increase in personnel — including 12,000 anti-narcotics police and border 


guards — and construction of concrete barriers, the state does not have firm control 


(UNODC 2008). A journalist explains how a vacuum of security can exist 


alongside such heavy securitization, linking both the drug and refugee issue: 


“When I asked why it is that drug smugglers are able to pass so 
blatantly between Iranian border checkpoints while human 
smugglers must circumvent them by going all the way to Pakistan, 
the U.N. official answered: ‘These are different people. They have 
large amounts of weapons.” The Iranians, that is, are outgunned. Or 
maybe they're on the take” (Mogelson 2012). 
The UN reported that well-armed gangs can consist of 30-strong “armies” with 
sophisticated equipment, including rocket launchers and night-vision goggles 
(Wiig 2009). Compared to drug smugglers, border patrols appear wholly 
inadequate, particularly on the Afghan side, where poor training and insufficient 
funds plague efforts (IRIN 2004). In Iran, state commitment to increase border 


patrols is not immune to corruption: there are reports that Iranian intelligence 


agents have assisted drug shipments across the border (Zarif and Majidyar 2009). 


There is a growing link between drugs, ethnic/tribal groups, and terrorist 


networks, which have forged their own security and economic nexus in the 


absence of state authority in border zones. Wiig (2009) describes, 


“Drug smugglers operating in this “Golden triangle’ between the 
three countries tell of smuggling convoys of up to 18 S.U.Vs, run 
by Afghan commanders and equipped with Iranian and Afghan 
Baluchi fighters. The equipment is often on loan from the Afghan 
Taliban, something that indicates a merging of the criminal 
economy in Baluchistan with Islamist networks over the border, 
assisted by the widespread tribal networks running across the 
whole region” (p.15). 


As the next section will show, the issue is also tied to insecurity and 
underdevelopment within Iran, not just its neighbors. The rise in the narcotics 
trade has had a clear impact on Iranian society and state policy. Tehran has 


dedicated significant money and resources to counter the trade and its effect on 


the Iranian population. As the informal economy of drugs increases, Iran’s goals 
for development in Afghanistan and stability in Pakistan are challenged. 
However, Iran has been able to use its role as a vanguard against Afghanistan’s 
narcotics trade to improve its relations toward its eastern neighbors and promote 
regional cooperation (Kutty 2014; Erdbrink 2012). The increased interaction 
between all three states over drugs may be improving relations: Tehran appears to 


be trying to construct the partnerships it seeks through this low-level cooperation. 


Insecurity in Baluchistan 

The last transnational issue this study examines speaks to a territorial space; one 
that defies — and is intimately shaped by — state boundaries. The geographical area 
of “Baluchistan” and its inhabitants span parts of Iran, Afghanistan, and Pakistan 
(see Figure 3, Appendix).’ It is a physical site of many issues impacting the 
border between Iran and its eastern neighbors. Baluchistan is also host to 
separatist and sectarian agitation that is threatening both Tehran and its relations 
with Pakistan. Though there are many issues that pertain to this space, this paper 
focuses on two different threats to society and the state developing in Baluchistan, 
one ideological and one material: the spread of militant (Sunnt) Islamic thought 
and declining water resources. These two cases have been selected as they are 


intimately tied to both the flow of people and drugs across the border. Insecurity 


” While this paper treats the Baluch as one ethnic group, there are significant and shifting 
differences in identity within the over-arching term, Any treatment of the Baluch or Baluchistan as 
singular in this paper ts an effort to bring out commonalities and exchanges among peoples across 
borders 


in Baluchistan ts significantly impacting society and Iranian foreign policy at the 


border. 


Background 

The history of Baluch identity and national aspirations — in Iran and its 
neighboring states — deserves more attention than this paper can give.* A brief 
background sets the stage for the rise in militant Islam in the region. Sistan- 
Baluchistan, Iran’s eastern province that borders southwest Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, is “one of the poorest, least developed and most unstable parts of Iran” 
(Mogelson 2012). It is also the state’s second largest province, with 2.5 million 
inhabitants (Aryan 2010), Iran’s 1.2-1.5 million Sunni Baluch were historically 
ostracized by the central state, though the religious division has been amplified 
since the revolution (Christensen 201 1b). The region is underdeveloped and 
undereducated; it has suffered from cultural, religious, and political repression, 
and even forced relocation as part of the revolutionary government's efforts to 
“Persify” and “Shi ify” the new state (Wiig 2009), Like Pakistani Baluchistan, the 
region is the least literate and professionally active, and has the highest mortality 
rate in Iran (Wiig 2009). Unlike the Baluch in Pakistan, the majority of Iran’s 
Sunni population do not seek independence or a union with Pakistan’s 
Baluchistan: rather, the Baluchistan People’s Party primarily advocates for federal 
restructuring that would give the Baluch and other minorities greater autonomy in 
certain areas of governance, with central authority remaining in Tehran (Harrison 


2006). 


* For good background see Wiig 2009, Kashani-Sabet 2013, Harrison 2006 
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However, the increased power given to the Iranian Revolutionary Guard Corps 
(IRGC) under President Ahmadinejad has coincided with a rise in crackdowns on 
Sunni religious groups in the state, and subsequently, a resurgence of anti-Iran 
sentiment among the Baluch community (Christensen 201 1b). In 2006, the 
Baluchistan People’s Party reported that the province’s new justice minister 
initiated a fresh campaign of armed control, whereby hundreds of residences were 
“rounded up and, in many cases, executed on charges of collaborating with the 
US” (Harrison 2006). Underdevelopment has contributed to a rise in criminal 
activity in the province, particularly in drugs and weapons trade from neighboring 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, which has in turn prompted the state to employ harsher 
tactics. In 2009, all civilian police were pulled out of the region, replaced with 


IRGC and the paramilitary group the Basij (Wiig 2009). 


Militant Islam — Effect on Society 

In its extreme form, Baluch frustration has manifested in the Jundullah militant 
group, or the Iranian People’s Resistance Movement, which emerged in 2003 and 
has since been a source of tension between Iran and Pakistan (Barzegar 2014). As 
the expression of Baluch nationalism, in Iran the group challenges the state's 
claims to ethnic unity. However, the group’s grievances are largely expressed 
along religious lines, inspired by similar groups in neighboring Pakistan and 
Afghanistan (Wiig 2009). Jundullah follows Deobandi’ Sunni practice, which has 
become increasingly prevalent — and militant — in Pakistan’s Baluchistan. Indeed, 


the mix of ethnic grievances, underdevelopment, and insecurity has transformed 


’ For a more detailed examination of Deobandism in Sistan-Baluchistan, see Wiig 2009 
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Pakistani Baluchistan into a breeding ground for militant Islamic doctrines. The 
province’s capital, Quetta, near the Afghanistan border, has served as the 

Taliban’s headquarters in exile since the US occupation. The Taliban has for the 
most part been able to function uninhibited, and has benefited from new recruits 


through the 1,300 madrasas in Baluchistan (Christensen 201 1b). 


The growth of Deobandism speaks to the flow of ideas across the border and 
among Baluch tribal networks; the branch is now the main strand of Sunni 
practice in Sistan-Baluchistan, mirroring the religious shift across the border. As 
Deobandis oppose Shi‘a Ja’fari jurisprudence, Jundullah “questions the very pillar 
of the Iranian government and undermines the principle of Islamic unity, and its 
central importance in the Iranian state since the Revolution” (Wiig 2009, p.3). 
The movement is the first to use suicide operations against the Iranian state on its 
soil, a suggestion that the group is connected to or inspired by the Taliban (Wiig 
2009). However, the founder of Jundullah, Abdul Malik Reki, who was executed 
in 2010 by the Iranian government stated, “We are not against Shi’as. Rather, we 
fight against oppression [against] Sunnis inside Iran” (Shah 2014). The violent 
attacks have decreased the security of the civilian population and agents of the 
state. Since 2005, the group has bombed convoys of IRGC members, executed 


police officers, used suicide attacks against anti-narcotics offices, and attacked 


civilian Shi'a worshipers. A dual bombing on 18 October 2009 attacked an inter- 


sectarian meeting and cadre of IRGC officers, killing 42 (Christensen 2011b). 


The rise in terrorist activity has driven the state to increase security along a border 
that used to be more porous, impacting Baluch on all sides. Family and tribal 
networks split by the border are breeding resentment. According to one source, 
“those living in Pakistan’s border districts are completely dependent on Iran for 
commodities and jobs;” heightened difficulty crossing the border is impacting the 
society (Shah 2014). Political, economic, and sectarian tensions are amplified by 
the increase in drugs and criminal activity, and a decrease in natural resources. As 
will be explored, the long-dry Hamoun Lake has had a devastating impact on 


people’s livelihood. '° 


Militant Islam — Impact on State Policy 

The connection between Jundullah and the Pakistani state is unclear, though it 
appears the group has been able to travel freely between the border and uses 
Pakistani Baluchistan as a base from which to launch its operations (Wiig 2009), 
Tehran has accused Islamabad of neglecting to secure its border and even 
providing shelter to the group, and has threatened to close the border as a result 
(Pant 2009). Recently, a similar organization has plagued the relationship. Jaish 
ul-Adl claimed responsibility for capturing five Iranian border guards in February 
2014 and killing 14 in November 2013 (Wastnidge 2014). February's incident in 
Sistan-Baluchistan prompted swift finger pointing at Pakistan, where the hostages 
were allegedly taken. Iran’s Interior Minister even threatened military action 


(Shah 2014). If Pakistan does not treat the incident “strongly and seriously” he 


'® Recent rainfall has replenished less than 10 percent of the lake, which was completely dry in 
2013 (Radio Zamaneh 2014, Karami 2013) 


said, “we do consider it our own right to intervene and create a new security 
sphere for our safety” (Panda 2014). Part of Iran’s fears stem from larger 
geopolitical alliances; Tehran remains skeptical over whether Pakistan is under 
US instruction to harbor Jundallah and like-minded organizations. Iran has 
frequently accused the US of funding the group as part of a “soft war” against the 
regime. The frequently used rhetoric may be grounded in fact (Hersh 2008). 
Reportedly, former President George W. Bush sought to increase covert 
operations against Iran by supporting dissident minority groups, including those 
Baluchistan, with up to four hundred million dollars in financing (Hersh 2008), 
The activities were “designed to destabilize the country’s religious leadership” 
(Hersh 2008; Christensen 2011b), February 2014's hostage incident represented a 
significant strain in Tehran and Islamabad’s overtures toward improved relations 


(Aman 2014). 


However, tensions over the militant group have also led to some levels of 


cooperation. A state visit by Pakistani Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif three months 


later focused on mutual security and economic concerns. During a meeting with 
Khamenei, the Supreme Leader blamed border insecurity on the US and other 
governments, seemingly alleviating Islamabad of responsibility (Dawn 2014). 
February's incident also prompted the first meeting in four years of the Iran- 
Pakistan Joint Border Commission, which pledged new support to joint border 
patrols, repairs on the border wall, electricity to border posts, and extradition of 


prisoners (Shahid 2014). The two states also agreed to establish a hotline to 


improve communication over border incursions (Shah 2014). Arguably, the 2010 
arrest of Jundallah’s leader could not have been achieved without Pakistan’s 
assistance; indeed it was Islamabad who finally turned Reki over to Tehran’s 
forces (Christensen 201 1b). Others, including Ahmed Rashid, are more skeptical 
about the future prospects for Iran-Pakistani reconciliation, given opposing 
geostrategic alliances (Christensen 201 1b). However, it is interesting that both 
states have attempted to coordinate on areas of mutual concern. As early as 2004, 
the Governor of Sistan-Baluchistan and his counterpart in Pakistan signed an 
agreement to declare their respective regions “twin provinces”, in order to 
“further improve the trade, economic and cultural ties between the two countries” 
(Alam 2004), Cooperation over security in Sistan-Baluchistan and Pakistani 
Baluchistan may also be key for the completion of the so-called “peace pipeline” 
of Iranian natural gas through Pakistan, and perhaps India (Aman and Slavin 
2013). The proposed path would cover 760-kilometers of “sensitive distance” 
through Baluchistan, where it could be the site of attacks by agitators on both 
sides of the border (Christensen 201 1b). Like narcotics, state interaction over 
border security may be a means for Tehran to build trust and improve relations 


with its neighbors. 


Water Insecurity — Effect on Society 
As has been argued, the rise in terrorist activity in Sistan-Baluchistan ts related to 


the movement of ideas across the Pakistani border as well as to low levels of 


development in the province. Economic inequality is further threatened by 


another crucial border issue: the flow of water from Afghanistan’s Helmand River 
into Iran (see Figure 4, Appendix). The river is the lifeblood of the Hamouns, “the 
region’s largest freshwater lakes and wetlands”. If a proposed dam in Afghanistan 
succeeds, it will destroy the ecosystem, irrigation, and drinking water in Sistan- 
Baluchistan (Mogelson 2012). When the Taliban blocked the Helmand from 
1998-2002, Iran experienced one of the worst droughts in the world. A failure to 
adequately resolve water flows and a recent lack of rainfall have contributed to an 
increase in water shortages in southeast Iran and southwest Afghanistan. 
Moreover, the depleted Hamoun Lake has worsened the *120-day winds”, which 
are spreading infectious diseases and spurring migration from the region (Aman 
and Slavin 2013). Iran has also accused Afghans of using Helmand water for 
poppy irrigation. Drugs and water may be intimately connected. Poppy fields 
require less water than fruit and other agricultural products; the short-term high- 
yield poppy crops have been favored during the last decades of war. One report 


notes, “Poppy has dominated agricultural activity in Helmand, the major source of 


heroin produced in Afghanistan during the last ten to fifteen years” (Aman and 


Slavin 2013). Ultimately, the growing droughts will directly harm Sistan- 
Baluchistan. Former Iranian Agriculture Minister Isa Kalantari stated that the 
water crisis is the “main problem that threatens us... more dangerous than Israel, 


America, or political fighting” (Lamb et al. 2014). 


Water Insecurity — Impact on State Policy 
While Iran seeks to improve security on its side of the border, it has allegedly 
used insecurity in greater Baluchistan to address water concerns. Local Afghan 
officials quoted in a New York Times exposé claim that a slew of violence in 
2012 in the border region of Nimruz was perpetrated by Iranian Baluchis, 
“sponsored” by the IRGC (Mogelson 2012). The claim is perplexing, given 
animosity toward the IRGC in Sistan-Baluchistan. The author suggests that the 
implausibility that “the Revolutionary Guards would recruit an all-Baluchi team 
to carry out an operation against the government of Afghanistan” could mean the 
whole story was simply “anti-Iranian propaganda” (Mogelson 2012). However, he 
proposes another, more “disturbing” and “cynical” explanation: 
“Perhaps the Revolutionary Guards intended not only to 
orchestrate an attack but also, simultaneously, to vilify the 
attackers. As one prominent Baluchi elder from Nimruz... told me: 
‘By using only Baluchi men, not only does it make it easier for the 
Iranians to deny that they were involved. It also taints the 
reputation of the Baluchi community in Iran’” (Mogelson 2012). 
The author argues that if Iran were involved in the attacks, it is most likely not 


due to geopolitical aspirations. Rather, it might relate to the construction of the 


Kamal Khan Dam, which will block the flow of the Helmand River into Iran. 


The allegations that Iran is supporting an armed resistance to secure its water 
supply speak to growing anti-Iranian sentiment along areas of the Afghanistan 


border. Nimruz, the majority of whose residents are ethnic Baluch, resisted the 


Talbian during its accent to power in the 1990s. The Nimruz Front was actively 


supported by the IRGC, and allowed sanction in Iranian hospitals (Mogelson 


2012). Yet it appears this historical relationship is shifting, and it might be closely 
tied to water insecurity. Though Iran depends on Afghanistan for its rivers, 
Tehran has a much more sophisticated water storage mechanism (Mashal 2012). 
Today, Iran provides Nimruz with water from one its canals supplied by the 
Helmand, breeding an interesting mix of dependency and disdain among the 
border population (Mogelson 2012). Afghan officials allege that Iran is violating 
the two states’ outdated water treaty by appropriating 70 percent more water than 
it is allocated (Mashal 2012). Along with Pakistan, also dependent on river basins 
in Afghanistan, Iran has used political pressure and threats to withhold aid against 


Afghan efforts to build dams. 


Insecurity in greater Baluchistan, encompassing areas of Iran, Afghanistan, and 
Pakistan, has affected the societies and states in question. Poor state policies, low 
levels of development, and decreased water resources have contributed to a rise in 
militant Islam in Iran’s province, which is in turn edging Tehran into 
confrontation with its neighbors. Iran has also used interaction to help forge new 
relations. Insecurity in this region has been tied to, and compounded by the rise in 
the drug trade, people smuggling, and other criminal activity. Baluchistan can be 
considered a key locus of the ramifications of war and instability in Afghanistan 


and Pakistan, and their potential destabilizing effect on Iran. As the final section 


will argue, these spillover effects of decreasing state authority are concrete, local 


examples of Iranian state aims for stability in its eastern neighbors. 


A BORDER VIEW 

In this study, the border has served as a geographical and metaphorical reference 
point to describe the interaction between states and societies in the case of Iranian 
foreign policy. This section will say a few more words about the significance of 
the border as a site of confrontation and connection, situating its relevance in 
regional relations. The three issues examined above — drugs, refugees, and 
insecurity in Baluchistan — all stem from and are intimately tied to the nearly 
2,000-kilometer border that separates Iran from (and connects it to) Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. When examining Iran’s aims toward its eastern neighbors, these 
more local issues — though each is closely connected to its larger regional and 


international context — might not come to the fore. Indeed, a convincing 


explanation for Iranian foreign policy could focus solely on Tehran’s geostrategic 


interests (Milani 2006). A neorealist might contend that these issues are merely 
distracting ramifications of a larger picture. However, the lens presented above 
reveals another, arguably more concrete and present, reason for Iranian aims for 


security and development in Afghanistan and Pakistan. 


The spillover effects of violence and state failure are having a clear impact on Iran 
(Laipson 2012: Christensen 2011b). Heroine addiction; tensions between 
migrants, refugees, and unemployed youth; water insecurity; and increased 
domestic terrorist activity all affect Iranian society. They have also altered the 
security priorities of the state. The rise of another anti-Shi’a radical regime or 


continued US troop presence are certainly among Tehran’s chief fears, but an 


analysis that focuses solely on these geostrategic issues ignores the myriad ways 
Iran’s aims are informed by more pressing, local realities. In “A Statist View’, two 
of Iran’s priorities toward its eastern neighbors were highlighted: restoring 
security and increasing regional cooperation — with Iran at the helm (Barzegar 
2014). Instability in Afghanistan and Pakistan threatens Iranian society and 
occupies state resources; it also presents an opportunity for [ranian-led regional 


security solutions, based on local issues. 


The border represents threats to and opportunities for these state aims. Covering 
largely desert and inhospitable mountains, “the borders between Iran, Pakistan 
and Afghanistan are nearly impossible to control” (Wiig 2009, p.16). In this 
border zone, state authority is challenged; non-state armed groups, included 
narco-trafficking networks and terrorist organizations, have in some spaces 
replaced the “security umbrella of the state” (Luckham and Kirk 2013). This 
space is not necessarily insecure — nor is the state absent. In Iran’s border zones, 
the state is “very coercively present” (Luckham and Kirk 2013). Efforts to 
increase security along the border reveal state desire for control, for sovereignty, 
for ‘othering’. Tehran’s construction of concrete barriers is a security imperative 
to stem the flow of deviant practices and dangerous ideas. It is a means for the 


state to separate itself from instability “elsewhere’ (Migdal 2004). Unlike, the 


‘porous’ border between Afghanistan and Pakistan, Iran has sought to project its 


border as the limits of violence and decreased state authority punctuating its 


neighbors (Marsden and Hopkins 2011; Parsi 2014). The international boundary 


is thus both the source of threats to, and a means to increase Iranian security. 


Marsden and Hopkins (2011) remind us that boundaries are both physical and 
conceptual spaces, shaped by state policy and societal understandings of identity. 
Ethnic groups, tribes, or other networks may stretch across these spaces, but the 
border can also be a sharp distinction between different groups. Likewise, 
between states, the border is usually conceptualized in the context of 
confrontation. But it is also a site of interaction; through communication along the 
border, state policies can change from enmity toward cooperation (Wendt 1992), 
The border is “thus defined by forces that are simultaneously centrifugal and 
centripetal” (Marsden and Hopkins 2011, p.10). The issues stemming from Iran’s 
border with Afghanistan and Pakistan threaten to destabilize state-society 
relations; they may also be bringing Iran closer to its neighboring capitals, 


allowing it to further its aims for regional power and cooperation. 


There are many factors that influence policy, including international shifts, 
economic developments, and changes in state leadership; each of these merits 
examination in exploring a state’s priorities and actions. This paper does not 
dispute the importance of larger geopolitical factors. Rather, the study has sought 
to show how other transnational factors can also influence state policy — both 
directly and diffusely through their impact on societies. It has aimed to explore 


the border as a site of state-society, society-society, and state-state interaction and 


the effect this exchange has on the formation of security threats, policy 


opportunities, and state priorities. 


CONCLUSION 

This study has moved away from the standard view of top-down international 
relations to examine the interplay between states and societies, using the border 
between Iran, Afghanistan. and Pakistan as a locus of influencers on state policy. 
Drawing from constructivist and liberal IR theory, Joel Migdal’s state-in-society 
approach, and border studies, it explored how sub-state and transnational issues, 
as well as inter-state-society interaction affect regional relations. Refugees, drugs, 
and insecurity in Baluchistan — three issues that stem from Iran’s eastern borders 
—are threats and opportunities to the Iranian state and society. This study would 
benefit from further analysis connecting domestic and transnational agitation to 
the state and its multitude of actors (a more in-depth appropriation of Migdal’s 
framework); due to constraints of space, this paper has only begun to explore the 


link between societal preferences and state policy. Geostrategic realties, shifts in 


leadership, and global developments are all major influencers of foreign policy. 


However, transnational factors, often overlooked in bilateral state analyses, also 
impact interactions between and among states and societies, as demonstrated in 


Iran’s case. 
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